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(For Fessenden’s Silk Manual ) 
T. G. Fessenpen. 

Respected Friend—In a late communication 
from the State of Ohio, there was forwarded to 
me the inclosed certificate, which I wish to have 
inserted in your Silk Manual, together with this 
notice that I received a double premium of one 
dollar a pound from the State of Massachusetts 
for reeling and throwing silk from the cocoons by 
one operation. [I now make machines with reels 
fitted to them, so that if silk is wanted to be reeled 
only, without twisting, for use or sale, it may be 
done to advantage, or spun into warp or filling for 
weaving, sewing silk or twist, as may be wished 
for, immediately from the cocoons, with great 
despatch. Also make machines calculated to be 
used by water or steam power, with any number 
of spindles requested; and also machines for spin- 
ning sticks of twist. Any patronage wil) be 
gratefully received. With respect, 

Avam Brooks. 
Please direct to Adam Brooks, South Scituate, 
Mass. 


The certificate referred to above, is as follows: 


Mr Tuomas Wuite. 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that you 
are about to obtain an interest in Brooks’ Silk 
Reeling and Spinning Machine, I think it due to 
you and the community at large, to state that, al- 
though I came to this country with my mind 
somewhat prejudiced in favor of European ma- 


chinery, yet, Since I have seen the operation of 
Brooks’ machine, and wove your silk last winter, 
which was prepared for the loom on that machine, 
I am compelled to give it the preference over all 
others that I have ever seen, either in this country 
or in Europe. I wish you to encourage it in pre- 
ference to any other, for I presume you will not 
be able to get a better. Silk prepared on that ma- 
chine is worth at least one dollar per pound more 
than thot prepared on any other kind of machinery 
that I have ever seen. Ata single operation the 
throwing and tramming is performed, thus saving 
a considerable amount of time and expense. 

I have been engaged in the silk business for 17 
years, and have had an opportunity of seeing most 
if not all the machinery used in this country and 
in Europe, and think the Reel, &c,, of Mr Brooks 
of Massachusetts, decidedly preferable to all others. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Rosert Fox. 
Steubenville, Ohta, May 13, 1836. 


From the Silk Culturist. 
.MORUS MULTICAULIS IN EAST FLORIDA. 


In the last Silk Culturist there is an article under 
this heading, giving some account of the Morus 
multicaulis in the garden of the Rev. Mr Thomas, 
as seen about the middle of Debember last. A 
correct account of the accidental experiment by 
Mr Thomas, may be useful, perhaps, to the grow- 
ers of the Morus multicaulis, and as jt stands in 
the article of E. H., alluded to, it may mislead 
them. I take the liberty to send you a true his- 
tory of the matter. 

In November of ’33, J arrived in St Augustine 
with fifty small plants of the Morus multicaulis, 
obtained from Mrs Parmentier. They were the 
first ever brought to Florida. Little attention was 
bestowed on them. They were planted in a 
crowded nursery, and allowed to vegetate as they 
could till the spring of °85, when some of them 
were laid and some cuttings taken from them. A 
few which had room to expand are now fruit 
bearing trees, of some ten inches in cireumfer- 
ence. It was late in the spring, or perhaps June, 
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when I gave the Rev. Mr Thomas a few cuttings, 
and with them a sprout with a fibre of root, which 
was recommended to his special care. He gave 
it a good situation, and its growth was remarkable, 
In three months, I have no doubt it had increased 
in volume one hundred fold. At this time, about 
the first of September, I advised Mr T. to lay it; 
but he replied that it was so beautiful he disliked 
to spoil it, did, however, lay it in the early 
part of September, and in three months more, 
when he was@@#lking of a return to Carolina, [ of- 
fered him ten dollars, I think, for the product of 
the little plant I had given him six months before. 
He probably got much more. The case, however, 
was a remarkable one. 

The plant may be propagated here much more 
rapidly than at the north, as the growing season 
is ten months instead of five or six; but we are 
not to expect, in extended operations, to realize 


results in proportion to Mr Thomas’s success with - 


- asingle plant. Mostly from the small lot of plants 
I brought on as above, there are now some twenty 
or thirty thousand in the territory; and as within 
the last year I have introduced a new and larger 
stock from the north, and as others have also 
brought in some within two or three years, if al- 
lowed to proceed in their propagation by our 
masters, the Seminoles, there may be millions of 
‘the Morus multicaulis in East Florida. The un- 
fortunate Mott, when attacked and murdered, was 
employed in planting the Morus multicaulis. 
D. Brown. 
St Augustine, June 13, 1836. 


From the Silk Culturist. 
Fredericksburg, Va., June 30, 1836. 
Mr F. G, Comsrocx, 


Dear Sir:—The excitement upon the silk 
business is getting high in this part of the country. 
A company, called the Potomac Sik and Agricul- 
tural Company, obtained a charter from the legis- 
lature in March last, with a capital ef $5000, with 
the privilege of increasing it to $50,000 .They 
held their first meeting on the 4th inst. when the 
following officers were elected :— 


Joun Moncore, President. 
Wm A. Jackson, 
Henry R. Roby, 
Thomas F. Knox, 
William Allen, 
Thomas F. Knox, Sec. and T'reas. 


Directors. 


The Company have purchased 400 acres of 
land, and have planted about 2000 Chinese Mul- 
berry trees, They fed about 5000 worms this 
season, merely as an experiment, in an old house, 
without a covering, and consequently exposed to 
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all the rain that fell, and remarkable to say, not a 
single worm died; the rain seemed rather to re- 
fresh them. A gentleman who visited the farm 
a few days since, brought home with him a small 
bush that was filled with cocoons of very large 
size. The worms were fed with the black and 
white mulberry leaf, of which there is a sufficiency 
to feed one million of worms. The black and 
white mulberry tree is very abundant on the land, 
some of very large size. 


Respectfully, H. R. Rosy. 





From the Silk Culturist. 
Austerlitz, N. Y. June 10, 1836. 
F. G. Comstock, Ese. 


Sir—lI have perused your valuable paper, the 
‘«Culturist,” the year past, and have subscribed for 
the year to come. I ama plain, “matter of fact” 
farmer, but would like to see the time when mul- 
berry nurseries and silk manufactories in America 
shall be as common as they are now in France 
and Italy; and when old England shall send out 
her ships to American ports to bring back Silks of 
the richest kinds. I am fully persuaded that the 
cultivation of the iaulberry tree is going to be a 
valuable business for a farmer, even if he does not 
wish to make use of them himself for silk ; for at 
the price at which they are selling here (which is 
18 cents for each tree 3 years old), they will be 
valuable for years to come. 

I have obtained a few trees, and have sown 


seed the last spring, and have also about 100 cut- 


tings of the Morus multicaulis, or Chinese mul- 
berry, which have been in the ground but twenty 
days, and have grown above the ground from six 
to eight inches. Many of them have also put out 
two shoots, though there was but one bud on them 
when planted —they were about two or three 
inches in length, and the buds had not started, 
when they were put into the ground, Now, sir, 
will you please give me some information relative 
to the propagation of this valuable species of the 
mulberry :— 

Ist. Can I increase my stock of plants faster by 
cuttings than by layers ? 

2d. If so, when should they be cut, and how 
kept till planted ? 

3d. Should there be more than one bud to each 
cutting ? 

4th. If propagating from layers is the best 
method, at what time should they be laid down, 
and should all the shoots be laid down, or one left 
standing ? 

5th. As I was desirous of increasing my stock 
as fast as possible, I cut off the trees in the spring 
near the ground, and there are several shoots frem 
each already started ; now from these may I gain 
anything by bending them down to the ground to 
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gain separate roots, or shall I heap the earth up to 
them for that purpose ? 
I have never seen a plant of the Morus multi- 
R (q caulis before these, which J have had but twenty 
days, and I do sincerely wish, for the good of the 
cause, to have a little instruction on this my new 
project. Will you also please to inform whether 
I may take the cuttings from the White mulberry 
tree, and when, and how they must be treated ? 
You may, if you please, give me an answer by 
letter, or in your valuable paper, in a proper time. 
Yours, &c. Joun B. Capy. 


ANSWER BY THE Epitorn.— We are always 
pleased to receive letters of inquiry from practical 


cultivators, and especially such as are sensible of 
the importance of being “ matter of fact” farmers, 


and manifest that spirit of intelligence and inquiry 

which apparently dictated the foregoing letter, 

Many farmers have enough of the “go ahead,” 

but unlike the famous Davy Crockett, are not 

‘‘sure they are right,’ and consequently do noth- 

ing, or do to no purpose. It cannot be expected, 

in the infancy of a new branch of rural economy, 

that every farmer will be conversant with the sub- 

ject.in detail; but every farmer in the community 

has a tongue and a pen, and if they would use 

them with the same freedom as Mr Cady has his, 

a mass of information would be collected, and the 

busivess of growing silk become as common and 

familiar as the growing of corn and potatoes. In 

the management of our paper, it is our intention 

to give full directions for every step in the process 

of growing and manufacturing silk; but there are 

almost numberless cases occurring in practice, 

which will not occur «to us while seated in our 

editorial chair, and may not while engaged in our 

own experiments and operations. Information on 

these subjects must, therefore, be drawn from us, 

rather than expected as a matter of course; and 

we know of no better way than that adopted by 

4 Mr Cady and some of our former correspondents, 

) . of putting direct interrogatories, to be answered in 

the Culturist. There is a childish timidity about 

some farmers, which, though honored with the 

appellation of modesty, is highly detrimental both 

to their individual interest and that of agriculture 

in general. It prevents that interchange of views, 

discoveries and improvements, without which the 

science of agriculture cannot advance, or a know- 

ledge of its progress be diffused throughout the 

community. If farme:s would communicate freely 

with each other, and keep up a familiar corres- 

pondence with editors of agricultural papers, they 

, would soon seen see their practical effects on 

themselves, their families, and their farms. But 
to the questions proposed by Mr Cady. 

Ist. Of all methods of propagation, except from 

seed, that of layers is undoubtedly the best, espe- 








cially where a rapid increase is desirable. When 
the stem or stems of the plant are laid down, they 
will generally throw out shoots at every bud, and 
all draw nourishment and support from the root 
of the parent stock till separated froin it. This 
gives them an advantage over cuttings, both as it 
respects increase of number and size of plants, 
which no extra cultivation can counterbalance. 
In all practical cases, therefore, we should prefer 
layers. ' 

2d. Cuttings should be cut in the spring, before 
the buds begin to swell, and kept in moss or earth 
to prevent their drying. Packed in this manner, 
they may be transported from one extremity of 
the country to the other, without damage. They 
may be cut after the buds have considerably swol- 
len ; but in that case, they should not be long out 
of the ground, 

8d. The rule in taking cuttings from the stems, 
is to have two buds on each,—one for the root, 
and one for the branch ; but they will sometimes 
send out roots when there is no bud below the 
surface of the ground. 

4th. The shoots should be laid down in the 
spring, about the time of transplanting. When 
trees are transplanted for the purpose of being 
laid down, a good way is to set them so that they 
will incline towards the ground, and form an angle 
of about fortyfive degrees; then bend them down 
and fasten them with wooden pins; leave them 
uncovered until the buds begin to send out shoots, 
and from time to time draw the earth over as they 
advance in their growth. The whole, or any 
number of the shoots may be laid down, as may 
be most desirable. 

5th. Ifthe new shoots attain sufficient size, they 
may be laid down, and a second crop obtained ; 
but if the season is far advanced, it will be better 
to omit it till the following spring, when they may 
be again transplanted, laid down, and their num- 
ber greatly multiplied. Cuttings from the White 
mulberry are treated in the same manner as those 
from the Chinese, 





France is considered a silk growing country, 
yet she does not grow sufficient for her own man- 
ufactures, and it is said, annually imports raw silk 
to the amount of $6,000,000. 

England, owing to the humidity of her climate, 
cannot raise the worms to advantage, and for her 
numerous manufactures is obliged annually to im- 
port the raw material fram other countries, to the 
amount of about $17,000,000. It is stated that 
we import annually of raw silk to the amount of 
about $10,000,000, and of the manufactured over 
$16,000,000. 

Unless the United States push the culture of the 
mulberry and raising of cocoons beyond anything 
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now in operation, many long years must intervene 
before we can. supply the demand of our own 
markets. Inhabiting as we do one of the best 
climates in the world for manufacturing silk of the 
best quality, instead of paying ten millions of dol- 
Jars annually to other nations for the raw material, 
we ought to export two or three times that 
amount, 

It is said our imports of silk stuffs exceed our 
exports of bread stuffs.—Why is this? Only be- 
cause we do not duly appreciate and improve the 
means we have. Let our intelligent farmers be 
convinced that the silk business is profitable, and 
then we can hope that every exertion will be 
made to extend the cultivation of the mulberry 
and raising of cocoens. 

It is a matter of regret that any one should 

view the subject as a wild project, and say that 
although it may be good business for a few years, 
if found lucrative, everybody will engage in it, and 
glut and ruin the market. We wish the subject 
could be so presented to our fellow citizens, as to 
impress them with the importance of examining 
thé subject, on the broad scale of greater national 
importance than any agricultural subject ever yet 
started. 
* But if doubts and fears shall remain, we only 
ask them to commence the culture of the mulberry 
on a limited seale for u few years, not to interfere 
with any other agricultural pursuit, Let the ex- 
periment be made upon some of our almost barren 
and useless portions of poor, dry, stony and grav- 
elly soil. 

It may be asked if the silk business can be made 
more profitable than almost any other crop, why 
not take the best and richest land? A fair ques- 
tion, indeed. But such land is not the best for 
the Chinese mulberry, and it would be desirable 
to have every patch of poor, waste, dry land de- 
voted to some useful purpose.— Silk Cabinet. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Any one who takes his morning walk about 
town at this season of the year, will admire the 
shade trees which have been planted ten of twelve 
years. Only think how much might have been 
done, had fine trees been planted in all our streets 
ten or twelve years ago. Take as an instance the 
lot on which Dr Myrick is now building a fine 
house. It was last year a vacant lot, surrounded 
with trees planted about twelve years ago; they 
are now splendid. It might have cost five dollars 
to plant them. The lot would now quickiy bring 
$500 more than it would bare of trees. As a mat- 
ter of profit, then, every owner of land should have 
Streets run out early, and trees planted on them 
Without loss of time ; and take care to protect them 
from injury, too, when planted. All the scatter- 





ing and venerable native white oaks should be 
preserved if possible. We see some of these, as 
well as other trees, mutilated by barbarians who 
are a disgrace to a civilized community, and who 
ought to be sent across the Missisippi with the 
Pottawatomies and Kickapoos. _ Almost every 
black cherry tree in the vicinity is horribly muti- 
lated by lawless, ill-bred boys, who ought to be 
put in a work-house or tread mill. The fault is 
generally in the parents, who never teach them 
any better than to tear the branches from trees 
and shrubbery. Within a few days we have met 
children lugging home back loads of the branches 
and blossoms of lilacs, ruthlessly torn from the 
stems where they flourished in all their freshness 
and beauty, to fade and be cast away after an 
hour’s handling. School teachers could do some- 
thing to repress this rapacious and destructive 
propensity in youth, and inculcate notions of re- 
finement and rural beauty.—Kennebeck Jour. 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT OF SILK WORMS, 

Mr Tucker:— According to your request, I 
now hand you a statement of what I consider the 
best mode of raising the silk worm for beginners, 
with the necessary cautions. In the first place, I 
would caution against raising too many the first 
season, as any person will gain as much experi- 
ence for future operations by raising 500,000 ; and 
I am sure an advantage will arise in having too 
few rather than too many, as every one com nenc- 
ing a new employment must have something to 
learn. 

Tables made of seasoned rough pine boards 
will answer, with old newspapers laid thereon, 
standing from the walls, with the legs standing in 
small tin pans, which are to he kept filled with 
water. Mine were at the top 9 inches in diame- 
ter, and 3 1-2deep. This will effectually prevent 
being troubled with black ants, that have often 
been stated as being very destructive to the worm, 
and will also guard against mice. This method 
is far preferable to the use of lemon juice, which 
I have seen recommended, as. once done it an- 
swers for the life of the worms. This precaution 
is quite necessary, where these ants aie. about, 
When the season arrives, place the eggs.on one 
of these tables, and keep only as many as will 
hatch in twentyfour hours, and if the others are 
destroyed at once se much the better. It will 
save a vast deal of trouble to have a spontaneous 
hatching as near as possible, as in the different 
moultings they require no food, which is distin- 
guished by the holding up of the head and the 
torpid appearance of the worm, of which full in- 
structions are given, as also for their spinning, in 
Cobb’s Manual, &c. ' 
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Extract from the Message of Governor Hill to the Legis 
. lature of New Hampshire. 

‘‘ There is no pursuit that tends more directly 

to the independence and happiness of the people 

than agriculture. More productive "as it is more 


~* necessary than any other, it is a matter of gratifi- 


cation and pride that it is a calling scarcely less 
reputable than that requiring the highest order 
and severest application of intellect. The most 
intelligent and most meritorious citizens are of 
those who labor with their own hands in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Of such men it is safe to make 
not only legislators to frame our laws, but magis- 
rates to execute them. As agriculture has risen 
m estimation, so have our farmers increased in 
wealth and all the means of independence. In 
the westerly part of the State especially, of late 
years, the rearing of sheep and the production of 
wool has come in aid of other objects yielding 
ready money and often an unexpected profit.— 
One new subject of enterprise succeeds another ; 
although in a rougher soil and a severer climate, 
the time may arrive when woo! to New England 
shall be as important a staple as the wheat of the 
Middle, or the cotton of the Southern States- 
The public attention has recently been drawn 
to the culture of the mull erry, the raising of silk 
worms, and the production of silk. That this im- 
portant item of consumption and of traffic may be 
produced in the United States as extensively as in 
anycountry of the world, will not be disputed. 
The late changes of the tariff bring the bulk of ar- 
ticles of which silk is composed or is a compo- 
nent part, into the country free of duty ; and from 
this cause it is extensively taking the place of the 
finer cottens and woollens. The valve of import- 
ed silks into the United States for home consump- 
tion during the year 1835, according to the custom 
house returns, was nearly sixteen millions of dol- 
lars. The introduction of the article free of duty, 
instead of discouraging, seems to have given an 
increased impetus to preparations for planting the 


‘gp mulberry and hereafter extending the production 
and manufacture of silk. It remains to be tested 


whether the soil of our State shall be well adapted 
to the mulberry caltivation. Nothing yet appears 
to discourage the undertaking; and as the mul- 
berry orchards may be planted without the invest- 
ment of a large capital, it might be useful to afford 
legislative countenance to such towns from the 
State as already, or may hereafter possess farms 
employed in support of the poor, in the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry, as would fully test the fact 
of the adaptation of this climate to the production 
of silk, As silk is deprived of what has been 
called the protection of the general government, 
it might not be invidious if the State should ex- 
ceptsuch land as is actually employed in raising 
the mulberry from taxation until the orchard shall 
become productive,” 
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Tue Wuear Crop.—Some of the Southern 
papers make loud complaints of the failure of the 
wheat crop. The Richmond Whig of the 15th 
instant, says of the crop of wheat throughout the 
State, that,— 


‘¢ What the hard winter left, the fly had nearly 
extirpated. The small remainder spared by the 
Hessians, is now consumed by the rust, the effect 
of near three weeks unintermitted rain. In addi- 
tion to the assaults of the frost, the fly, the cheat, 
the rust, the strut, and Heaven knows what foes 
besides, James River and other streams have been 
visited bya fresh, the greatest for twentytwo years. 
This has left the wheat fields within its influence 
unworthy of the scythe. The failure of the 


wheat crop has become so common, so invariable 
indeed, in middle Virginia, that it is probable ag- 


riculture in that region will undergo another 
revolution.” 


The Newark Daily Advertiser says that in the 
lower part of Sussex county in New Jersey, the 
Fly has nearly destroyed what little prospect of 
grain was left by the severity of the winter. Sim- 
ilar complalnts were received from the county of 
Warren. Butin Essex, Bergen, Monmouth and 
Somerset counties, the fields look “ passably well.” 


Taste Covers.—The Shakers of Lebanon, N. 
H. are engaged in the manufacture of an article 
for table covers which resembles oil-cloth, but 
has many advantages over it, inasmuch as it is 
perfectly pliable, and will double as readily as 
linen cloth. Jt is made of commen sheeting, 
painted with gum elastic and other ingredients, 
in a very tasteful manner, with borders of gar- 
hands, wreaths and vines, presenting an unique 
and very handsome appearance.—T'imes. 


Buxxer Hirt Monument.—A writer for the 
Salem Landmark suggests the following plan for 
completing that edifice: “I propose, at each ccl- 
ebration in New England, on the approaching an- 
niversary, when the usual toast is given ‘to the 
heroes of Bunker Hill,’ that a*plate should be 
handed round after it is drank in pure sparkling 
spring water, atid that collections be made for the 
monument whicfi’stands on this hill, and that all 
be incited to contribute to it, but in no instance, 
over one dollar. The sums so collected to be trains- 
mitted by the Presidents of the day to the Presi- 
dent of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, in 
Boston, who will acknowledge the sums in his 
paper. Thus shall we know that we are the wor- 
thy descendants of the noble band who dared to 
resist the tyrants, and who are worthy of the lib- 
erty which was bequeathed to them by their 
fathers, and even by themsélves, over a degrading 
and debasing appetite.” 
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A friend who is conversant with the cultivation 
of the Beet Root in France, has furnished us 
with the following interesting outlines.—Worth- 
ampton Cour. 

“ Of the seven varieties of the Beet Root usu- 
ally cultivated, the White (Beta alba) is preferred 
by the experienced manufacturer, as it is found to 
contain a larger proportion of the saccharine mat- 
ter to a given weight of the root, than any of the 
others.— Though this plant will grow in almost 
any soil, it prefers a deep loose loam, in which its 
long and tender fibres may penetrate and the root 
develope itself without obstacle.— It follows that 
a stiff compact soil should be avoided, and still 
more a low damp situation, where the root be- 
comes so impregnated with aqueous parts, that the 
difficulty and expense «f separating these would 
in most cases be far from remunerated by the pro- 
duce. In high ground the beet succeeds well, if 
the season is not too dry and in these situations 
(eeteris paribus) is more productive in sugar than 
elsewhere, 

As to climate, a northern latitude is found to 
suit this plant best, the north of Germany, Prus- 
sia and Silesia, the countries where this new ap- 
plication of it was first made, are more favorable 
to itthan even the northern department of France, 
as experiment has amply established, and the trial 
of it in the South of France has constantly failed, 
though it was at first supposed that this root, fa- 
vored by the genial sun of that climate, would, as 
well as its other productions, contain a larger pro- 
portion of the saccharine principle than those of 
colder countries.— This hypothesis, founded on 
a mistaken analogy supposed to exist between 
plants growing above and below the soil, proved 
as might have been expected, completely falla- 
cious, and the culture there is now given up. 

The results of divurs authentic accounts of the 
culture and manufacture of the beet root into su- 
gar, and various circumstances of soil, and the 
management and where all the elements for es- 
tablishing a true estimate are united, clearly de- 
monstrate. ; 

Ist, That other things equal, the largest manu- 
factories are the most profitable, 

2nd, That the brown sugar made at a small es- 
tablishment, will not, however, cost the manufac- 
turers more than six and a haif cents per pound, 
and that the same sugar made at a manufactory 
four times as large, will not cost over five cents 
and a fraction. That independent of the product 
in sugar, the residue of the beet or pulp, the sac- 
charine extracted, is still valuable as food for cat- 
tle and amounts to a fourth of the weight of the 
beets employed. ‘lhe fact first to be ascertained 
is, At what price the farmer can supply the root 
ont this country, when cultivated on a large 
Beale, 
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The expense of manufacttre is in most of its 
items higher in France than it would be here ; la- 
bor excepted ; wood; which is a very important 
one, costs there from four to five dollars a cord, 
here we could get it of the quality we should re- 
quire for less than half this cost ; and water pow 
er for working and rasping is so difficult to be 
had in some parts of France, that there are very 
few of the manufacturers who are able to employ 
any other than manual and animal labor, at a - 
greatly increased expense. The combustible mate- 
rial in France is equal to the whole amount of 
wages pai to the hands employed, including the 
operation of refining the sugar. All things con- 
sidered, I repeat that, I am persuaded this appli- 
cation of the beet root is destined at no very dis- 
tant period, to offer a new and productive source 
of riches to our industrious and ingenious New- 
Englanders, and amongst its other benefits, will 
render us independent of slave labor for one of 
the most important articles of consumption. 

The idea of producing sugar in France in com- 
petition with the colonies, was for years treated 
as visionary and absurd, and by none more than by 
the West India Planters themselves, who are now 
compelled to call on the Government for a pro- 
tecting tax on the indigenus sugar.” 


GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS. 

When pure it does not effervesce with acids; 
it is insipid in taste and free from smell ; but there 
are other sorts which vary in purity, and hence 
the analysis of many chemists differ in their ac- 
counts of its properties. There is, however, a 
simple mode of trying its quality, which consists 
in putting a quantity of it, pulverised into a dry 
pot over the fire ; and when heated it givesout a 
sulphureous smell, If the ebullition, or bubbling 
whieh then takes place is considerable, the plaster 
is good ; but if not, it is considered indifferent : 
and if it remains motionless, like sand, it is thought 
to be worth hardly any thing. Another test of its 
goodness is obtained by putting the powder alone 
into an iron pot over the fire, and when it bubbles, @ 
like boiling water, it will admit of a straw being 
thrust to the bottom without resistance. It is 
stated by Mr Smith of Tunstall, that having a field 
of red clover which had been manured with gyp- 
sum, and had produced a fine crop, he carefuily 
repeated the trial oa two square perches — one 
with powdered gypsum, the other without any: 
the result of which experiment on the crops, when 
mown for hay and afterwards cut for seed, was as 
follows :-— 

Hay crop. Seed. Straw. - 

Gypsum 60 ewt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs. 22 ewt. qrs. 12 Ibs. 
No manure 20 cwt. 0 qrs. 20 Ibs. 5 cwt. 0 qrs. 0 Ibs. 


He says cattle show a marked predilection for 
clover which has been gypsumed, that, after once 
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having it, they have been observed to walk delib- 
erately to it the whole length of a field without 
tasting a part that was grown without it, though a 
tolerably good crop; and in his opinion it not on- 
ly increases the vigor and the verdure of the plant, 
but also perceptibly increases the richness of its 
juices, 

The soils to whieh it is most congenial, are the 
light, dry, sandy, and gravelly, to heavy loams, 
strong clays, and to wet Jand it seems to yield no 
benefit unless the former happens to have been 
well limed. ; 

The crops to which it is most appropriate, are 
the artificial grasses, though it has been also known 
mat2rially to improve the sward of moss bound 
pasture. In never appears to produce better ef- 
fects than when it has been laid on red clover, 
already so far grown as that the leaves nearly cov- 
er the soil ; for there seems no doubt, that it acts 
with the greatest force when it adheres to them, 
and the longer it remain$ upon them the better, 
It should therefore be applied as atop dressing. In 
order to spread it, with the intention of covering 
the leaves, a calm day should be chosen; and it 
should be spread in by hand, or rather through a 
sieve, either early in the morning in which the 
dew has fallen heavily, or late at night, or after a 
gentle shower, that thus the moisture may occa- 
sion it to stick to them. 

With respect tothe permanency of gypsum as 
a manure for artificial grasses, it has been stat- 
ed in those cases in which its beneficial effects 
have been proved, that sainfoin dressed’ with it 
did not materially decline until the fourth crop 
and on sowing again it recovered, and became as 
productive as before, yielding on a thin soil about 
a load and a half; whilst another patch dressed 
partly with soot, became so weak as to be scarce- 
ly worth mowing. - Its durability when applied to 
lucerne, has been found to produce very fine crops 
for five years. As an instance, both of its effect 
and the prejudice which many people entertain 
against it as a manure, an anecdote has been relat- 
ed of a gentleman, who, having recommended its 
use, ordered his servant to spread a small quantity 
of it secretly upon an adjoining piece of sanfoin, 
belonging to an old farmer, who vehemently de- 
cried it. The crop, proved surprisingiy abun- 
dant on that spot to which the gypsum had_ been 
applied, but upon discovering its occasion, the old 
man, instead of profiting by the circumstance, 
grew peevish, and wondered why his neighbor 
should have taken the liberty of spreading this 
new-fangled manure over his sainfoin, which, for 
aught he knew, might do more harm than good, 
The laugh, however, going against him, he deter- 
mined to get rid of it by breaking up the sainfoin 
and sowing peas, when, behold! they also rose in 
judgment against him, so evidently on the gypsum- 


ed part, that he was constrained, though reluctant- 
ly, to acknowledge, that “ it seemed good stuff ; ’”’ 
yet he was never known afterwards to lay a bush- 
el of it on his farm — Bost. Cour. 


ft la 


GENTLEMEN : 

Please to give the following remarks and ob- 
servations, a place in your instructive Long Island 
Star, and it may lead to greater advantage to the 
Farmers, and comfort to the lovers of fruit. I 
have discovered, beyond a doubt, an antidote fo 
the insects that destroy Fruit Trees at the roots, 
which is cheap and simple, and can be attended to 
by every Farmer, and Gardner, in the country, 
viz: make a recess around the trees, of sufficient 


depth to contain from a peck to a half bushel 0° 
wood ashes, such as are used to make soap, then 


fill the place with soft water, and when it is nearly 
subsided haul on the loose earth, that was remov- 
ed to give place to the ashes. This should be 
done between the 8th of May, and 15th of Sept. 
in the several States north of the Potomac, ané 
those States south of that line, between the 5th oi 
April, and 12th of Oct. and must be repeated 
every year, until there is not a trace of an insect 
left. ‘The ashes so deposited will hold their vir- 
tue during the growing season, and every rain will 
produce a fresh supply of liquid, which is certain 
death to the bug or worm, that falls in contact 
with it, and at the same time will be of great ben- 
efit to the health and growth of the tree. 
With great respect &c. + 
T. H. D. 


Bers.— The Vermont Farmer recommends 
the following method for securing bees when 
swarming : 

Procure one or two hemlock bushes, four or 
five feet high, and fasten them in the ground as 
you do bean poles, so as to stand firm, with all 
ther boughs on, within a rod or two of the bee- 
house, and nearly in front of it. When they 
swarm, your bees will almost invariably alight on 
these, where they can be managed without the 
least trouble, and the whole business finished in a 
very few minutes. Very often by rubbing upon 
it a little low balm, you can make the swarm at- 
tach itself to just what limb you please. We 
have ourselves tried this, year after year with per- 
fect success, 


emergent 
Large StrrawBernies.— We were, a few days 
since, presented with several mammoth strawber- 
ries, from the garden of Mr. N, G, Carnes, of this 
village, the largest of which measured three and 
three-quarter inches in circumference. They 
were perfectly ripe, and of a flavor as delicious as 
any we have ever tasted.— Poughheepsie Jour. 
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LIME. 


An additional fact in relation to the fertilizing 
quality of lime seems to be rendered very proba- 
ble, if not certain, by some experiments which 
have been recently made, in this town. A Mr 
Moore, in digging a well, hit upon a formation of 
soft or friable limestone, combined with fossil 
shells of great diversity of formation. Specimens 
were sent in different directions, and there was 
but one opinion among those who tasted them, 
that it was a limestone formation. A bed of gyp- 
stim is very valuable. Mr Moore and bis neigh- 
bors appeared determined to believe that they had 
discovered a valuable gypsum formation on their 
farms. ‘They sent wagon loads to Plaster Mills 
and Grist Mills, and caused, what they pronounc- 
ed gypsum, to be spread on a great number of 
fields, during last fall and this spring. The re- 
sults have been in every instance, that the clover, 
wheat and spring crops have been essentially ben- 
efited by the application; and Mr Moore and his 
neighbors still believe the substance which they 
are selling as gypsum, surpasses in efficacy, either 
the Wheatland or the Cayuga plaster. That this 
formation is equally efficacious with the plaster 
which is generally used iu this section of the 
State, there seems mo reason to doubt, and that it 
is a limestons formation, is beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

It is possible that the mechauical operation of 
grinding or pulverizing crude or unburnt lime 
stone, renders it equally fertilizing with gypsum ? 

Itappears difficult to avoid this difference. Mr 
Moore has erected a windmill,—in digging and 
vending what he calls plaster, in great quantities ; 
and the farmers, from hundreds of experiments, 
entertain the most entire confidence in its effica- 
cy. 

With a view of obtaining some additional facts 
on this subject, which in its present age, is a little 
perplexing, a person called on Mr Moore with a 
vialof muriatic acid in his pocket. Mr-Moore 
showed him specimens of Chittenango, Cayuga, 
Phelpstown and Wheatland plaster—each of 
these specimens effervesced on the application of 
acid. This fact seems to add to the perplexity of 
the subject, and would appear to indicate that we 
are using (and certainly deriving great benefit 
from the use,) a certain description of limestone, 
but which is not gypsum. If this is a fact, it 
goes to confirm the idea that limestone in a pul- 
verized state is equally fertilizing as gypsum. 


‘This subject is important to the farming inter- 
est, and certainly merits further investigation. It 
would not be difficult to erect machinery which 
would crush the hardest limestone, and prepare it 
for grinding in a common plaster mill.— Living- 
ston Democrat. 
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Grus or Cut Worm.— The farming interests 
of this country, have long and ineffectually sought 
for some mode to arrest the depredations of this 
Worm, so destructive to the prospects of our 
Agriculturists, in the staple article of Indian 
Corn, 

The writer of this, is fuliy confident from anal- 
ogy, that the following, if carefully adopted, will 
perfectly secure the Corn against the influence 
of any insect or worm accustomed to injure it, 
viz: 

Take one gallon of conmon fat or slush, and 
one quart of the spirits of Turpentine, let them be 
put together in a tight barrel, (having one head 
out) and being well stirred, add halfa bushel of 
unslacked lime.—In this condition, the lime 
should be carefully slacked, and intimately mixed 
with the other ingredients, and water gradually 
added, until the barrel is full. 

Ae soon as the corn makes its appearance above 
ground, let a portion of the mixture be applied by 
means of acommon watering pot, to the amount 
of about a tea cup full to each hill of corn, and 
there is scarcely a doubt but that the worms will 
vacate the identical spot, from the abhorrence that 
all kinds of worms have to even the very smell of 
T'urpentine.— U.'S. Gaz. 


The Cut-Worm.— We regret to learn that the 
cut.worm has discovered a keen relish for the 
Chinese Mulberry, the superior quality of which 
makes its introduction so desirable to our silk 
growers. The Northampton Courier says they 
eat off the shoots of the young trees just at the 
surface of the earth. Soot and ashes are preven- 
tatives.— Nantucket Inq. 





Starch from Potatoes.—We are informed that 
the manufacture of Starch from Potatoes has en- 
gaged the attention of our enterprising neighbors 
in Vermont, and already become an important ar- 
ticle of commerce, it being employed to a great 
extent by the New England cotton manufacturers 
and calico printers, with much success, as a substi- 
tute for wheat starch for the purposes of sizing and 
finishing cloths. Its superiority over wheat starch 
is conceded, we learn, by many of the principal 
manufacturing establishments. It gives to fabrics 
a more brilliant and elastic finish, requires less in 
quantity and bears a less price ; three important 
considerations, which we should suppose would 
induce every manufacturer to try the experiment 
of its use. ‘The mode of preparation is similar to 
that observed in wheat starch, except that it re- 
quires a slight fermentation, which is produced by 
exposing it to the air fot a short period.— T'roy 
Whig. 

An English clergyman, has invented anew mo- 
tive power, arising from the compression of fluids. 








Tue Murperry.— Although fruit trees: of near- 
ly every kind, especially the peach, have suffered 
severely almost unto death, from the blighting ef- 
fects of the cold and raw weather of last month, 

¢ | cannot find that the mulberry tree, many thou- 
nds of which have been set out, on various parts 
of our island — some last year, and some the pres- 
ent — have experienced any disadvantage what- 
ever. This fact adds another to the many confir- 
mations of our belief in the excellent adaptation 
of the soil, situation and climature of Nantucket 
to the culture of this important plant. On Thurs- 
day we inspected thoroughly a plantation of four 
thousand white mulberry trees, owned by Mr A. 
Mitchell, and lying about a mile from the town. 
We could not discever that a single plant was des- 
titute of evidences of life: indeed nearly every 
tree exhibited the most promising indications of 
vigor and thriftiness— while other trees and 
plants, in the same vicinity, were blasted, or droop- 
ing under the chills of the late rigid temperature. 
We learn that other and more extensive planta- 
tions are quite as healthy. Among those which 
were examined, were several specimens of the 
morus multicaulius, which were equally, if not 
more thrifty than the Italian; and we are now 
perfectly satisfied from what we have gathered in 
relation to the growth of the transplantations, that 
both the Chinese and Italian mulberry will in this 
place find a most congenial home. Other trees 
may also flourish here; but in the language of 
the old seng — 


——The blight ovten seizes both blossom and bud, 
While the mildew flies over the Mulberry Tree.—Nan- 


tucket Inq. 








Tue Season.— The Claremont, N. H, Eagle, 
says: Crops promise well in this vicinity — and 
we hear but few complaints from the farmer. The 
grass is nearly twice as heavy as it was last year 
at this time, and grain is doing well—so, of 
wheat, though sown rather Jate. Corn appears to 
to be rather backward, and in some places of a 
\ficky cast, but the lute rains will give it a fresh 

Start, and on the whole, the poorest will be good. 
Fruit trees in the vicinity have not materially suf- 
fered from the frosts and cold of May, and though 
some were obliged to plant their gardens anew, 
we do not but see but that vegetables of every 
kind are as forward as at the last season. We 
guess the farmers will have no cause to complain 
when autumn and winter arrive, 





Ratuer Backwarp.— The Montreal Vindica- 
tor of May, says, — It will be the end of June be- 
fore planting is finished, Pastures are very back- 
ward. The orchards are not yet in blossom, nor 
the forest trees in full leaf. However, though 
the season is unusually late, we may yet havea. 
better and more productive harvest than last year. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Oprorne New Pump.— Mr Thomas Odiorne, 
of Portsmouth, N. H. is exhibiting at the Castle 
Garden bridge, a specimen of Yankee ingenuity, 
which it seems to us, must really be considered 
the ne plus ultra of the pumping interest ; and we 
don’t see as there will ever be the least necessity 
hereafter, of a vessel’s sinking, if the owners will 
provide her with one of the machines. We have 
seen it in operation, and feel fully convinced that 
there is no mistake about this improvement at 
least.. It will discharge one hundred and twenty 
gallons in fifty five seconds, merely by the appli- 
cation of a power less than is required at the 
common pump brake— thus performing very 
nearly four fold as much as the ordinary machine 


now in use. The operation, powerful and effi- 
cient as it is, is perfectly simple, consisting of two 


buckets alternately playing up and down the pumps 
—one of which is constantly pouring forth an 
abundant volume of water, while the other is de- 
scending by its own gravity to peiform the same 
office the succeeding second, The ascending 
bucket the instant itrises to the surface and dis- 
charges its contents, is disengaged from its fellow 
by an ingenious, but at the same time, exceeding- 
ly simple self-acting motion, and goes down after 
more ; rising in its turn to the top, and again de- 
scending. ‘This invention is but just patented, 
and of cou.se has not gone into general use ; but 
it must of necessity soon do so. Mr Odiorne, we 
perceive has a certificate of Commodore Crane of 
the Navy, expressing strong approval of the plan, 
and we understand too, that the ship masters at 
the Eastward are unanimous in their opinion of 
its importance ; but the invention does not need 
certificates. Every man must see at once its ob- 
vious superiority.— Z. J. Star. 





The model of an improved steamboat, invented 
by Daniel Gerrish of Boston, is exhibiting at Wash- 
ington, The hull consists ofa vast number of wa- 
ter tight cells, made by the crossing of the timbers, 
A hull of great strength is formed by this kind of 
frame work, which is covered with plank well 
caulked, and to which the upper part of the ves- 
sel, containing the ordinary apartments of a stea™m- 
boat, is adjusted. The principal advantage of this 
mode of construction is, that in striking rocks, 
snags, &c, the water will only enter the cells 
which are perforated, and the vessel will still re- 
main afloat. It is thought that steamboats con- 
structed in this manner might serve a good pur- 
pose in the Florida war. Thecells might be used 
to contain the stores of the campaign, and acci- 
dents from the snags and savages would be avoid- 
ed by the peculiar mode of construction.—WW. Y, 
E. Post. 
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Mr Cooke, 


I send you a few suggestions in season for , 


those who are feeding silk worms. It is a com- 
mon error to hatch more worms than our leaves 
will feed. ‘The best mode of diminishing the 
number is to throw away those, that do not finish 
the process of moulting or casting the skin in for- 
tyeight hours. The healthy vigorous worms get 
through in that time. The others are feeble and 
make imperfect or loose cocoons. You thus se- 
cure a strong stock and have strong silk. 

If you cannot reel the ball in ten days after it is 
spun, the best mode of killing the worm is, with 
camphor dissolved in alcohol, Put in as much 
as the spirit will dissolve. Take a large coffee 
pot or tin pail with a close cover; put in a layer 
of balls and sprinkle with camphorated spirits, as 
you sprinkle clothes to be ironed, continue this 
process til) the vessel is full ; then close it up and 
set it near the fire, moving it nearer gradually till 
the heat causes a vapor to rise — this will pervade 
the whole mass and extinguish life. The gum is 
loosened, the balls are reeled more easily and no 
moths or ants, or mice will touch them after- 
wards. 

The objection to baking is, that we are apt-to 
bake too much, lest we should not kill the worm, 
the fibres ef the silk are frequently injured though 
the color of the ball is not changed. Those that 
are steamed are apt to become mouldy, if not at- 
tended io, and those killed by exposure to the 
sun are seldom effectually done, for the want o 
three or four hot days in succession.— Silk 
Grower. 


Those of our readers who intend visiting the city, on 
business or otherwise will find at the Franklin House, 
convenient accommodations, good beds, attentive wait- 
ers and an obliging host. 

The House is within a stone's throw of Faneuil Hall 
and Quincy Market, one side opening to the Market 
square. 


RAISING CHICKENS. 

The following is a valuable article, and relates to a 
branch of rural economy, which deserves more attention 
thay it has received in this country. Further favors of 
a similar nature from the same hand are respectfully so- 
licited. 

Mr FeEssenven, 

Sir —In one of your late papers I saw mentioned a 
successful way of raising chickens,— I have been in the 
habit of raising them for some years, and if you think 
favorably of the mode I have adopted, you can insert it 
in your valuable paper. 

I keep my hens warm under cover during the winter, 
and feed them on “ Brewers’ Grains” placed in an open 
box or tub, that they may eat when they please, occa- 
sionally giving them oats, corn, and oyster shells pound- 
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ed fine, and plenty of water—by keeping them warm 
and well fed, they begin Jaying earlier in the season. [ 
prefer spring chickens, as they lay earlier than old hens 
— and the old hensto set, as they make the best mothers. 
I take care the eggs do not get chilled with cold, a 
keep them in a warm place in my house. When thre 
or four hens want toset I put from thirteen to fifteen 


. eggs under each of them, according to size — the day of 


the month marked on each egg — and after the hen has 
seta weck or ten days I examine them by holding the 
eggs to a crack or knot hole in a board when the sun 
shines through, and if I discover any rotten ones, I take 
them away and replace them with fresh ones marked as 
before mentioned. When the chickens are all hatched 
I put two or three of the broods to one hen, ina coop 


*with an opening against an empty barrel placed on the 


bilge, and with a little care, when put in the coop, the 
hen may be made to brood them at the further end of 
the barrel. In that way the chickens that are not coy- 
ered by the hen huddle together around her, and keep 
each other warm. The hens from which the chickens 
are taken I put into another coop, and in about a fort- 
night they will begin to lay again. The hen being con- 
fined in the coop, will leave her chickens much earlier 
than if left to run at large with them, and the chickens 
will become so accustomed to going into the burrel and 
huddling together, as to be quite contented to give up the 
hen’s brooding them. After the chickens are two or 
three weeks old I remove them with the coops into my 
garden, where they feed upon insects, so as to require 
but little food — but do not keep them there until they 
are large enovgh to injure the garden. 

I feel persuaded that in the way I have proceeded, our 
market could be supplied with an abundance of poultry, 
and I recommend it with confidence, if managed with 
care and attention, as profitable to those who may engage 
in such business. 

Charlestown, July, 1836. 


(> The following is only one of many cases we have 
heard, of farmers purchasing seeds, when the venders 
know nothing about what they were selling. 


Srep.— We have heard that for a year or two past, 
some of our farming friends have been horridly imposed 
upon in their seed. Cabbage and English Turnip seed 
having been sold them for Ruta Baga. One of our 
friends will this year lose from two to three hundred dol- 
lars in his crop, as he intended to have three acrcs of 

‘Ruta Baga, but they have proved to be English Turnips ! 
Men who deal in seeds should be held responsible, espe- 
cially when they purchase their seeds of Tom, Dick and 
Harry and then sell them as genuine. Weonly say at 
present that the seeds were not purchased at the Agri- 
cultural Ware House of Mr Harlow. But unless some 
satisfactory explanation shall be given, we shall caution 
our readers against purchasing seed at the establishment 
where these were obtained.— Bangor Far. 











(From Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT, 
AND THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM IT. 


I feel myself authorized by ten or twelve suc- 
cessive years of experiments and observations up- 
on the cultivation of the beet root, and the extrac- 
tion of sugar from it, to publish some results which 
may be relied upon. 

As this new branch of industry is capable of 
being rendered a fruitful source of agricultural 
prosperity, I shall be pardoned if I enter into all 
the details which I consider necessary for directing 
the agriculturist, that he may not try such experi- 
ments and commit such mistakes, as often lead to 
useless expense and are always discouraging. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT. 

Beet seed is sown in the latter part of April and 
the beginning of May, when there is no longer any 
danger of the return of frost. [have sown it with 
good success towards the middle of the month of 
June; it is better, however, to sow it neither too 
early or too late. If it be sown immediately af- 
ter the cessation of the frosts, the ground being 
very cold and wet, the seed does not germinate 
immediately, and the soil becoming hardened by 
the violence of the rains, does not admit the air to 
penetrate, so that if the seed do not decay, 
the beets come up badly; when sown late, they 
suffer from evils of another description ; the rains 
will then be less frequent, but the great heat dries 
up the ground, and those soils that are rich and 
compact form a crust, which the tender plumule 
of the beet cannot pierce. Those seeds which are 
sown at the right season have to encounter the 
danger of being stifled by a host of strange plants 
that spring up with them, and which render weed- 
ing very expensive. ‘The most favorable period 
is that when the earth, although heated by the 
rays of the sun, still contains sufficient moisture 
to produce germination, and to facilitate the growth 
of the young plant: the last days of April and 
the first fifteen days of May generally unite these 
advantages, 

ON THE CHOICE OF SEED. 


A good agriculturist should always raise his 
own seeds: for this purpose he will plant his beet 
roots in the spring in a good soil, and gather the 
seed in September as fast as it ripens, selecting 
only the best and leaving upon the stalks such as 
are not thoroughly ripe: each beet root will fur- 
nish from five to ten ounces of seeds. 

- When no care is taken in selecting the seeds, 
and they are sewn indiscriminately, not only are 
many of the beets small, and ill grown, but half of 
the seeds sown do not yield anything. 

Beets vary in color, some being white, others 
yellow, red, or marbled ; there are even some of 
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which the skins are red and the substance white : 
it is generally known, that seed from a heet of one 
color does not always produce the like: a field 
which is sown with the seeds of yellow beets 
alone, will invariably yield some roots of the other 
colors. 

Too much igportance has hitherto been affixed 
to the color; I have never myself observed any 
considerable difference in the products of the dif- 
ferent kinds ; however, I cultivate from preference 
the yellow and the white, because the process of 
refining the sugar made from red beets requires a 
little more time; for although the lime which is 
employed in the first operation instantly deprives 
the juice of color, yet it acquires, during concen- 
tration in the boiler, a brownish tinge, which the 


sirup from white and that from yellow beets does 
not receive. 


ON THE CHOICE OF SOIL. 


All corn. lands are more or less adapted to the 
cultivation of beets, but the best soils for the pur- 
pose are those that have the greatest depth of veg- 
etable mould. 

Sandy soils formed by alluvions and the depos- 
its of rivers are also very favorable to the growth 
of beets, nor is any other artificial manure neces- 
sary upon spots so situated as to receive it than 
the mud which is periodically deposited by inun- 
dations. 

Beets may be cultivated with good success up- 
on natural or artificial grass lands ; but I have al- 
ways observed, that beets came up badly when 
sown in the spring upon such lands as had been 
broken up in the autumn, and ploughed two or 
three times during the winter: the turf and roots 
do not in so short a time become sufficiently de- 
composed ; and in order to have good beet roots, 
I find it necessary to raise a crop of oats between 
the time of breaking up a meadow and sowing it 
with beet seed : after this I can raise tavo successive 
crops of the finest beets. If the soil of a natural 
grass land is dry, or not closely united, it may be 
sown with beet seed six months after being brok- 
enup; but Ihave never obtained good harvests 
of beets from clover lands without having first 
sown them with a crop of grain: In these lands 
the beets have always been better the second year 
than the first. 

Dry, calcdreous, and light soils are but little 
suited to the culture of this root. 

Strong clayey soils are not well adapted to the 
cultivation of beets; in order that these roots may 
prosper, it is necessary that they should grow ina 
loose, fertile soil, having a bed of vegetable mould 
of at least twelve or fifteen inches in depth. 

Beets prosper to a certain extent in all arable 
lands, but the quantity as well as quality of the 
product varies surprisingly with the nature of the 
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soil, Good soil will furnish 100,000 Ibs. per hec- 
tare, (2 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches English 3) a poor 
soil only from 10,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 

Upon several hectares of lands of very different 
nature which I put in cultivation each year, the 
average rate of production is 40,000 Ibs. 

The value of beets cannot be calculated by the 
gross weight ; the large roots, which often weigh 
from ten to twenty pounds, contain a large propor- 
tion of water, and the specific gravity of the juice 
extracted from such will not be more than 5° or 
6° of the hydrometer (= 1.036 to 1.044) whilst that 
of beets weighing a pound less will rise as bigh as 
8° or 10° (= 1.060 to 1.075,) so that the juice of 
the last contains in the same voitime nearly twice 
as much sugar as does that of the first, and the ex- 
traction of it is easier and less expensive, because 
less time and fuel are required for evaporation. I 
therefore prefer in my manufactory, beets which 
weigh one or two pounds, though the soil upon 


which I raise them should not yield me more than 


from 25,000 to 30,000 Ibs. per hectare. 
ON THE PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


Generally speaking, I cultivate beets upon all 
such lands as are appropriated for sowing grain 
upon in the fall, The lands I prepare for receiv- 
ing the seed by three good tillings, two of which 
are performed in the winter, and one in the spring : 
by this last ploughing the dung which is thrown 
upon the ground after the second, is mixed with 
it: the quantity of manure employed is the same 
as ifthe ground was to be immediately sown with 
wheat. 

When the cultivation of the beet was less known 
than it is at present, it was thought that the use of 
dung rendered the root less rich in sugar, and 
more disposed to produce saltpetre ; my own ob- 
servations have never verified the truth of this 
opinion, nor have [ ever perceived any other dif- 
ference than that of size between beets raised in 
ground dressed with barn yard manure, and those 
raised in a soil not so prepared, That which has 
given rise to this error is the greater qfantity of 
sugar contained in the same volume of small beets, 
jn consequence of the more concentrated state of 
pheir juices. 


ON THE MANNER OF SOWING BEET SEED. 


Beet seed may be sown in either of the three 
following methods. 1, in a seed plot: 2. in drills: 
3. broad cast. The first of these ways offers to 
the agriculturist the advantage of requiring much 
the least time at a season of the year when every 
moment is precious: the young plants may be 
transplanted in June before.the commencement of 
the hay harvest, so that the cultivation of beets 
need notin any way impede the ordinary labors 
of the fields. ‘There are however, some serious 
inconveniences attendant upon this mode of sow- 





ing ; the first of these is the care that is requisite 
in pulling up the young plants so as not to leave 
behind a portion of ths root; for if a tap root be 
broken off, it ceases to increase in length, but 
grows in circumference, and throws out radicles 
from its surface in every direction. ‘The second 
difficulty is, that if in placing the root in the earth 
its long and very slender point be bent upward, 
its growth in length is frustrated in the same man- 
ner as if it was broken off. It is however, advis- 
able for the farmer to sow a portion of his best 
seed in a seed plot, in order that he may be able 
to fill the vacancies which will always be found in 
fields sown by the other methods. 


But seed may be sown broad-cast in the same 
manner as grain, and in this case sowing may be 
commenced as soon as the ground has been well 
prepared by ploughing and rolling. The seed is 
covered by having a harrow passed over the ground 
in two directions, crossing each other. This meth- 
od requires at least from eleven pounds and a half 
to thirteen pounds and a half of seed per hec- 
tare. 

This last process is the one most generally 
made use of, and the one which I myself employ- 
el during seven or eight years; but I now give 
the preference to the method of sowing in drills, 
as being more sure and more economieal. For 
this purpose, as soon as the ground is prepared, I 
trace upon the surface, by means of a harrow arm- 
ed with four teeth, distant about eighteen inches 
from each other, furrows of an inch in depth ; the 
seed is dropped into these furrows at intervals of 
sixteen inches, by women or girls who follow the 
harrow, and who cover the earth over the seeds 
with their hands. Each woman can sow in this 
manner, six or eight thousand seeds in a day. 


The quantity of seed necessary in this method, 
is a little less than half what is required for sow- 
ing broad cast, and the weeding of the beets is 
much easier, and by no means so expensive. 


The method of sowing beet seed which has 
been adopted in England, can searcely fail of be- 
ing successful: it consists in opening a deep fur- 
row, in the bottom of which is placed a portion of 
the manure which is to be-used on the land: a 
second furrow is then drawn parallel to the first 
and so near it that the earth thrown up shall cov- 
er that over ; the second trench is prepared in the 
same manner as the first, and so on: the seeds 
being sown immediately over the manure. By 
this disposition of the ground the roots easily pen- 
etrate through the loose soil to the dung, which 
retains its moisture, and furnishes the plants with 
nourishment. 

But whatever mode may be followed in sow- 
ing beet seed, it is necessary to observe the three 
fullowing rules: first, to sow only new and natn- 
rally fertile soils : second, not to place the seed 








at the depth of more than one inch ; third, not to 
sow the seeds too thickly. 


ON THE CARE REQUIRED BY BEETS DURING THEIR 
VEGETATION. 


There are few plants that require more care 
than beets: their developement is greatly imped- 
ed by the neighborhood of other plants, and if 
the soil be not light and loose around them, they 
languish, turn yellow, and cease to grow. 

When beet plants begin to show their second 
leaves, they must be weeded: if they have been 
sowed broad-cast, this can be done only with the 
hand or a small hoe or weeding fork; all the 
weeds must be rooted up and as many of the 
plants remeved as will leave spaces of eighteen 
inches between those that remain. If the plants 
are sown in furrows, the p!ough may be passed 
between tlie rows, and the roots of the plants be 
cleared with the weeding fork. The same oper- 
ation must be repeated at least twice in a season. 

As weeding opens the earth to the free entrance 
of air and water, the plants mav be seen to be ben- 
efitted by it: the green of their leaves deepens, 
their roots increase in size, and their foliage ex- 
pands. . 

Sinee I have sown my fields in drills 1 have 
practised passing the plough through them three 
times in the course of a summer, and at each 
time I have made thorough use of the weeding 
fork around the roots of the plants. 

Half a day’s use of the plough is sufficient for 
half a hectare, and the rest may be completed in 
a day by five or six men. I find that I save one 
half the expense of weeding by employing this 
method. Each weeding with the fork costs at 
least twenty francs per acre. The produce of a 
field which is well taken care of, is atleast double 
that of one which is neglected. 


ON THE GATHERING OF BEET ROOTS. 


Beet roots are generally dug during the month 
of October: the digging should be completed be- 
fore the commencement of the frosts. When sur- 
prised by untimely frosts, if the roots cannot 
readily be transported to a place of shelter, they 
may be collected in heaps upon the fields and 
covered over with their own leaves: those that 
remain in the earth are in much less danger from 
frost than those that have been dug. 

The time mentioned in the preceding para 
graphs is the one most suitable for the vicinity of 
Paris, and for the centre of France; but as vege- 
tation is more forward in the southern depart 
ments, it is necessary that beets should there be 
gathered earlier in the season, otherwise the sac 
charine principle may disappear, in consequence 
of a new elaboration of the juices after maturity 
The fact appears to me to have been fully ascer- 
tained by the experiments of M. Darracq. This 
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able cl ymist, in concert with the Count Dangos, 
Prefect of the Department of Landes, made every 
arrangemeut for the establishment of a sugar man- 
ufactory. Dming the months of July and Au- 
gust, he made experiments upon beets every eight 
days, and always obtained from three and a half 
to four per cent. of good sugar. Satisfied with 
these results he discontinued his experiments, in 
order to devote all his time to the care of his es- 
tablishment; but how great was his surprise at 
finding towards the end of October that his beets 
yielded only sirup and saltpetre, and not a particle 
of crystallizable sugar. 

Generally speaking, beets may be dug as soon 
as their largest leaves begin to turn yellow. If 
harvested before arriving at maturity, they wither, 
wrinkle, and grow soft; the juice is extracted 
from them in this state with more difficulty, and 
the sugar does not grain so well. 

The leaves, which are separated from the roots 
as fast as they are taken from the ground, may be 
left upon the spot and there eaten hy the cows, 
sheep or swine; but they are so abundant that 
there will still remain enough to serve asa _ half 
manure for the land, and it is in this soil, after 
having slightly ploughed it, that I sow my grains. 
As the earth has been manured in the spring, and 
afterwards freed from weeds by repeated hoeings, 
the corn will grow very large and be very clean ; 
so that the first tillage and manuring serve for two 
harvests, and the ploughings which are given in 
autumn to lands appropriated to the reception of 
wheat or rye, are saved. 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF KEEPING BEET ROOTS. 


Beets are affected both by cold and heat: they 
freeze ata temperature one degree below the 
freezing point of water, and they germinate with 
a degree of heat but little above freezing: freez- 
ing softens them and destroys their saccharine 
principle, and they decay as soon as they are thaw- 
ed. Heat developes the stalks of the necks of the 
roots, and decomposes the juices which supply 
their growth. During the first stages of germina. 
tion, the alteration of the juices is only local, so 
that if the neck of the root be cut off, the remain- 
der of it may be made use of without afy incon- 
venicnce. In order to keep beets, it is necessary 
to preserve them both from heat and cold, 

The first care of the farmer must be,to have 
his beets thoroughly dry before being housed, 
The best way is to leave them in the fields ti.) all 
their dampness have evaporated When, howev- 
er, a large hervest is to be ‘gathered in autumn, a 
sufficient number of fine days to effect this can 
hardly be hoped for, and the roots must therefore 
be stored for the winter in such a manner as will 
be most likely to prevent decomposition, 

I have an immense barn, where I pile up my 
beets to the height of seven or eight feet. I make 
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use of no other precaution than that of forming 
against the surrounding walls a layer ofstraw or 
broom, which rises as high asthe pile of roots; 
when the frosts set in, I cover the pile over with 
straw ; and in this way I have for ten years pre- 
served my crops of beets uninjured by them. It 
has however happened two or three times, that 


the roots began to germinate with so much ener-: 


gy, that I was fearful they would become decom- 
posed. In these cases,I unstacked and spread 
the beets, and thus arrested the process of vege- 
tation. 

Somo farmers leave their beets in the fields. In 
order to preserve them, they dig a trench in adry 
soil, giving the bottom a gentle slope, that water 
may flow off easily. This trench they fill with 
the roots, and cover it over with a bed of earth a 
foot thick ; upon this they throw heath or broom, 
to prevent the rain from penetrating. Some line 
the bottom and sides of the trench with straw or 
heath. ; 

Instead of being put into trenches, the digging 
of which is always expensive, the beets may be 
preserved in the fields by forming heaps of them 
upon a dry soil, and covering the tops and sides 
with layers of earth; or they may be covered 
over with a roof like the one heretofore described. 
‘This method of preserving roots may be employed 
when there is no suitable storehouse for them; or 
when the means of conveying them to one in au- 
tumn are wanting. 


ON THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM BEETS. 


I shall not here describe the numerous difficul- 
ties that have been encountered before arriving at 
sure methods and certain results, I shall confine 
myself to the description of the simplestand most 
advantageous processes that are employed at this 
time; and I will draw my examples from my own 
practice, enlightened as itis by twelve years of 
experiment and observation, | have successfully 
executed all the known processes; and I have 
tried all the improvements that have been sug- 
gested: I have myself regulated and improved 


some of the processes; and 1 shall describe only © 


such as I have proved and confirmed. 
ON THE PREPARATION OF THE ROOTS. 

Before subjecting the beets to the teeth of the 
rasp, they must be carefully freed from all the 
earth which they bring with them from the fields, 
‘The necks, and any portion that has begun to de- 
cay, nust be cut off, and the radicles removed from 
the surface. 

Jn many manufactories, nothing more is done 
to the roots than to wash them. But this opera- 
tion cannot be conveniently practised in allplaces, 
and I have therefore dispensed with it as a pre- 
liminary ; nor have I found any bad effect to arise 
from the omission of it. Eight women can easily 
prepare 10,600 lbs. of the roots in a day. If the 


beets are large and retain but little earth about 
them, the same number of women can prepare in 
the same time from 15 to 20,000 Ibs. ; 


ON THE METHOD OF RASPING THE BEET ROOT. 


The beets, when well cleansed, are submitted 
to the action of a rasp, by which their fibrous sub- 
stance is reduced toa pulp. The rasp is worked 
either by a horse, or bya stream of water. The 
rapidity of its motion should be equal to four hun- 
dred revolutions upon its axis in a minute. 

The rasps used by me, are sheet-iron cylinders, 
fifteen inches in length and twentyfour in diame- 
ter, having their surfaces furnished with ninety 
iron plates armed with saw teeth and fixed by 
screws perpendicularly to the axis of the cylinder 
and throughout the whole length of it. 

The beets being pressed against the rasp, by 
means ofa piece of wood held in the hand, are 
immediately torn in pieces. The pulp falls into 
a box lined with lead, which is placed beneath. 
‘Phe table upon which the beets destined to the 
rasp are placed, is so near the instrument as to al- 
low only sufficient space between for the passage 
of the pulp. 

The operation of rasping must be conducted 
expeditiously, otherwise the pulp begins to turn 
brown, fermentation takes place, and the extrac- 
tion of the sugar is rendered difficult. By the use 
of two rasps, put in motion by the same horse, I 
have reduced 5000 pounds of beets to a pulp in 
two hours. The pulp should not contain any 
portions of roots that have not been acted upon 
by the instrument. 

Compression will not-in any degree supply the 
place of rasping. The strongest presses can nev- 
er extract from beets more than from 40-100 to 
50-100 of their juice, whilst the pulp, if properly 
managed, will yield from 75-100 to 80-100. 


ON THE EXTRACTION OF THE JUICE. 


As fust as the pulp falls into the box placed un- 
der the rasps, it is put into small bags made of 
very strongcloth woven of pack thread. These 
bags are placed upon the plate of a good iron 
screw press and submitted to a strong pressure. 
The screws are after atime to be loosened, the 
places of the sack changed, the pulp which they 
contain shaken over, and the whole again submit- 
ted to the action of the screw. : 

Sometimes the pulp is first acted upon by acyl 
indrical press, by which about 60-100 of its juice 
is extracted, and the operation is afterwards com- 
pleted by means of the screw press. But 10,000 
pounds of beets may be pressed in a day by the 
last alone. 

The pressure should be continued tillthe pulp 
will not moisten the hand when strongly squeezed 
in it. The juice which flows from the press, is 
carried by leaden pipes into the boiler, where it 














undergoes the first operation. Of this J] shall 
speak immediately. 

If an iron screw press is not to be had, a wine 

FS; a lever press, or a cylinder press will an- 

er the purpose. 

The operation of the press should be complet- 
ed nearly at the same time with.that of the rasp. 
Everything that has been moistened with the 
juice, must then be washed so as to be ready for 
a new operation. The utmost cleanliness must 
be preserved, otherwise the rasps will become 
rusty, the juice will change, and the boiling will 
be rendered difficult. 

The juice extracted from beets, is not always 
of the same degree of concentration. It varies 
from 5° to 10’, (==specific gravity of 1.036 to 
1.075,) according to the size of the roots, the nature 
of the soil in which they grew, and the state of at- 
mosphere during vegetation. 

The juice of the large roots is less concentrat- 
ed than that of the small ones. The juice of such 
as grow in a light soil, and have been exposed to 
heat and drought, marks 11’, (=specific gravity 
of 1.083 ;) but there is but little of it. The great- 
er the specific gravity of the juice is, the greater 
is the proportion of sugar contained in it; and, of 
course, the greater is the saving of labor in the 
extraction of the sugar. 


ON THE PURIFICATION OF THE JUICE. 


As soon as the boiler which receives the juice 
is one third full, the fire is kindled; and as the 
juice continues to flow, the heat is raised to 65° 
of Reaumur, (180 3-4° of Fahrenheit.) I have 
worked 10,000 pounds of beet roots per day, at 
two operations of 5,000 pounds each. The first 
began at 40’clock, A. M., and the other at noon, 
‘The round boiler, which received the juice of one 
operation, was five feet and six inches in diameter, 
and three feet eight inches in depth. I had a 
separate boiler for each operation, and cach boiler 
had two stop-cocks, one close to the bottom and 

ul other five inches above. Between these two 
ilers, there were two vessels fifteen inches deep, 
and each of sufficient capacity to receive the ju:ce 
of an operation. In these, evaporation is carried 
on, Tire rims of all the boilers should be very 
Wide, se as to cover the thickness of the wall in 
which they are set. 

My rasps and presses are placed upon the first 
floor, in order that the juice may flow through 
leaden pipes into the boilers, which are upon the 
the ground floor, and thus save the labor of trans- 
portation. By this arrangement, I can have my 
depuratory boilers so much raised, that upon turn- 
ing the stop cocks, the juice will flow into the 
evaporating vessels, 

Whilst the juice 1s heating, some milk of lime 
is prepared by pouring gradually some warm wa- 
ter into a bucket containing ten pounds of lime. 
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My boiler contains 475 1-2 gallons of juice, so that 
I employ the lime in the proportion of about 46 
grains troy. 

As soon as all the juice has passed into the 
boiler, and become heated to the degree mention- 
edin the last paragraph, the milk of the lime is 
thrown into it, the greatest care being taken to 
stir and mix them well together ; after which the 
temperature may be raised to the boiling point. 
As soon as the first bubble makes its appearance 
through the thick, glutinous scum which rises 
upon the top of the liquor, the fire is immediate- 
ly extinguished by throwing a pailful of water in- 
to the fireplace. The scum thickens, dries, and 
hardens by rest. The juice becomes clear, and 


takes a light yellow hue. When there can no lon- 
ger be seen in it particles either of lime or mucil- 


age, the scum is removed with a skimmer and 
thrown into the bucket, in order that the juice 
which it contains may be expressed. The upper 
stop-cock is then opened, and the liquor is sufler- 
ed to flow into the evaporating boiler, 


The juice does not become clear in less than an 
hour, and evaporation ought not to be commenc- 
ed till it is perfectly limpid. 

As soon as all the liquor above the level of the 
upper stop-cock has passed out, the second stop- 
cock is turned ; and ifthe liquor flowing through 
that be found clear, it is mixed with the first por- 
tion. If on the contrary, it appears cloudy, the 
stop cock is again closed to give it time to settle, 
and it is not made use of till towards the termina- 
tion of the evaporation. 


The deposit which is formed at the bottom of 
the boiler, renders the last portion of the juice tur- 
bid. Butassoon as this is seen to be the case, that 
which remains is drawn off into the bucket con- 
taining the scum. 


The deposit which is formed at the bottom of 
the boiler, and this scum, are expressed by means 
ofa lever press of very simple and cheap con- 
struction, and which is very easily worked. 

I place a cylindrical willow basket upon a 
block of stone three feet square, the upper surface 
of which is slightly inclined and furrowed with 
channels an inch deep uniting in acommon centre 
at the lowest angle. The basket is lined with a 
bag of coarse cloth, the end of which turns back 
and hangs down. Into this bag I put the deposit 
and scum; then drawing the edges of it together, 
I tie the mouth closely with a packthread. I place 
on the top a wooden trencher of the diameter of 
the inside of the basket. This I load with sever- 
al square pieces of wood, which project over the 
upper part and serve asa fulcrum for the lever. 
When things are thus far arranged, I proceed to 
adjust the lever, which is five feet long. This is 
fixed at one end to a ring-bolt, which passes 
through a stone. The other end | load with 
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weights to the amount of from 56 to 112 pounds, 
increasing them at pleasure, so as to produce a 
gradual and constantly increasing pressure, which 
may be rendered as powerful as is necessary, The 
juice which is thus forced out, flows intoa bucket 
and is thrown into the evaporating vessel. 

The most difficult operation to be performed, 
is that of purifying the juice ; and if this be not 
thoroughly done, the processes of evaporation and 
graining are long and troublesome: the juice 
swells and bubbles upin the boiler, and the sugar 
crystallizes imperfectly and remains mixed with 
molasses. The lime which is thrown in to clari- 
fy the juice, does not always rise to the top with 
the scum, by a prolonged period of rest in the de- 
puratory boiler, neither is it always precipitated. 
It sometimes happens, that, notwithstanding all 
the care that can be taken, the liquor remains 
cloudy; and in such cases it is always in vain to 
look for good results. I have endeavored to as- 
certain the cause of these accidents, and I have 
sought to remedy the evil. I shall report here 
only what appears to me to be fully established by 
experiment and observation. 


The juice does not purify well if the beets have 
begun to germinate too strongly, or if they have 
begun to decay, or have been frozen, 

When the operations of the rasps and presses 
are conducted too slowly, so that the juice stands 
five or six hours before being purified, decompo- 
sition commences, and goud results are never ob- 
tained. 


If al] the utensils employed are not carefully 
washed after each operation, so as to free them 
thoroughly from the juice adhering to them, the 
labor becomes difficult and unsuccessful. 


I found, upon one occasion, that beets which 
had been kept in a cellar, where they had neither 
frozen or germinated, did not, when subjected to 
experiment in March, yield sugar. They appear- 
ed perfectly healthy, though a little softer thaa 
those that had been kept in barns. 
~~ If the first operations are not well conducted, 
the results are always bad. I can only point out 
the steps that can be taken to prevent this. 

Beets, that have been well kept, may be work- 
ed with equal good success from the beginning of 
October to the end of Mareh. 

When the juice does not become clear, a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid may be thrown into the 
evaporating vessel, a little before the liquor begins 
to boil. This will remedy any trouble arising 
from the use of too large a quantity of lime. It 
will however, be useless, if the faults proceed 
from an altered state of the Leet juice. 

By making use of a portion of animal charcoal 
to clarify the liquor, the evaporation of the juice 
und the graining of the sugar is sure to be ren- 
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dered more easy ; but the quantity of sugar ob- 
tained is very small. 

The lime used in the process of purificatio 
combines with the mucilaginous principle of th 
beets, and neutralizes the malic acid contained in 
them; after this operation, the juice weighs 1° 
or 1.5° Jess than before. 

(To be continued.) 


FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET. July 27. 

Green Peas, 1 00 per bushel. New Potatoes, 150 to | 
200 per bushel. String Beans, 2 00 to 2 50 per bushel. 
Turnips, 6 to 8 éts. per bunch. Radishes, 3 to 4 ets, 
perbunch. Carrots, 6 to 8 cts. per bunch. Cucumbers, 
50 to75 cts.doz. Lettuce,4 toG6cts. perhead. Onions, 
6 to 8cts. perbunch. Rhubarb, 5 to8 cts. perlb, Cab- 
bages, 6 to 8 cts. each. Tomatoes, 4 to 6 cts. each. 
Beets, 5 to 6 cts. per bunch. 

Fruir.—Strawberries, 1s6 to 37 cts. per box. Cher- 
ries, 12 to 20 cts. per qt. Gooseberries, 12 ta 20 per qt. 
Currants, 6to 8c. perqt. Raspberries 31 to 50 c. per box. 
Blueberries, 17 to 25 cts. per qt. Greenhouse Grapes, 
$100 per lb. Pears, 3 50 to 4 00 per bushel. Peaches, 
(greenhouse) 12 to 37 cts. each. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mowpay, Juxy 25, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At market 315 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, and 
about 1600 Sheep. 

Prices — Beef Cattle —Last week's were fully sup- 
ported. We quote a few extra and extra fine taken at 
6 75 a 725; second quality $6 a 6 50; third quality $5 
a 5 75. 

Cows and Calues — Sales were made at $22, 27, 28, 
31, and $40. ’ 

Sheep and Lambs — Sales quick ; nearly all was pur 
chased before they arrived at market. We notice lots 
taken at 2,2 25, 2 50,2 75, $3, and 325. Wethers at 
3 50,3 75 and $4. 

Swine — None at market. 


FRESH TURNIP SEED, 
Just received at the New England Seed Store a quantity of 
White Flat English Turnip, for fall sowing. 


COCOONS WANTED, , 

The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocoons in any quaatity, for which the highest market price 
willbe paid, June 22. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England 
Seed store, the first volume of the Silk Manval and Practical 
Farmer, neatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- 
uable information on. the subject of Silk Culture, It is deci- 
dedly the cheapest book, extant, that treats upon that snbject 

May 4. 


WANTED. 
A man to work, for afew months, on a place five mile 
from Boston. Apply at this office. July 20. 





